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AFL Says Farmer 
and Worker Both 
Getting Rooked 


Organized labor has swung to 
the support of the nation’s farmers, 


caught between a “nutcracker” of 


falling crop prices and high costs 
of things they buy. 


The American Federation of La- 


bor called upon the Administration | 


to take firm action to relieve the 
farmers’ plight. Many members 
of Congress voiced similar | de- 
mands. 


“The reduction in farm income, 
unless checked, may: assume the 
proportions of a farm recession, 
with far-reaching effects on our 
whole economy,” the Federation’s 
Executive Council warned. “We 
have reason for alarm, because a 
similar trend preceded the eco- 
nomic collapse of 1929.” 

Equally disturbing, the Council 
said, is “the growing spread be- 
tween prices received by farmers 


and those paid by consumers for 


the same products at retail.” It 
cited a 12 per cent drop in farm 
prices during the past year, while 
food prices “declined less than one 
per cent.” 


The Council stressed that “the 
welfare of labor and agriculture is 
interdependent” and -that to be 
good customers of each other, both 
must have good incomes. 


Also, it pointed out the ominous 
fact that while farmers are suffer- 
ing, the “middlemen” are enrich- 
ing themselves. Net profits, after 
taxes, of corporations processing 
and marketing foods jumped to 
$255 million in the third quarter 
of 1952, a rise of 25 per cent over 
the same period of 1951. That 
situation must be corrected, the 
Federation said. 


“As a first and immediate step, 
we call upon Congress to authorize 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
other appropriate government 
agencies to undertake a searching 
investigation of the increasing dis- 


parity between prices received by 


farmers and retail prices paid by 
consumers,” the Federation de- 
clared. 

--4T£ such a study brings forth evi- 
dence of price rigging and profi- 
teering at the expense of the 
farmer and consumer, corrective 
legislation should be promptly en- 
acted.” 
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UNION DEMANDS $1.00 
PER HOUR FOR 
FIELD WORKERS 


The Imperial Valley Far 
Council composed of 4 local \wnions 
of the NAWU-AFL has rai a 
demand for not less than $1 per 
hour for field work. Vice Presi- 
dent Ernesto Galarza has advised 


bor 


the Local Employment Service that. 


several hundred American workers 
are available for jobs at this rate. 
The Mexican nationals are receiv- 
ing 70¢ an hour for all types of 
skilled and unskilled work in the 
fields. However it is pointed out 


that the Nationals get a guarantee 


of 75 per cent of the working days, 
free transportation to and from 
the fields, $1.50 per day for the 
time they are not employed. The 
Union members figure these and 


other fringe benefits given the con- 
tract workers from Mexico amount 
to at least a $1. an hour. 


A UNION CARD HELPS 
TO GET A JOB | 
ARK. MEMBER FINDS 


Silas Green, a member of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Workers Union 
of Des Ark, Ark., went to St. Louis 
early in February looking for work. 
Green called at A. F. of L. Union 
office in St. Louis and was asked 


if he ever belonged to a Union be- 
fore. He showed his paid up Union 
Card in Local 38, and was sent out 
to work at a wage of $1.58 an hour. 


About 30 days before, another 
worker from Ark. who once be- 
longed to the Union was in St. 
Louis. He applied at the same of- 
fice and was asked if he belonged 
to a Union, the Arkansas worker 
said yes he used to belong to one 
some years ago. He did not have 
a paid up union card, and was told 
that if there was an opening any 
time soon he would be notified. 
After waiting two or three weeks 
fora call he headed back to Arkan- 
sas. Vice President F. R. Betton 


reported the above cases. 


Workers 


‘fore subsidies are collected. 


Union Files Claims — 
Sugar Workers Wages 


The National. Agricultural 
Union charged 
Louisiana sugar cane plantations 
have chiseled on wages while col- 
lecting subsidies from the govern- 
ment. 


President L. Mitchell said 


that the union filed 392 claims for 


unpaid wages totaling $32,314, and - 
added, 


“We estimate that 15,000 
workers employed on the large 
sugar cane plantations of Louis- 
lana have bona fide ckaims which 


will total in excess of $500,000. 


Mitchell asserted that about 90 
plantations, each consisting of 
more than 500 acres of cane, are 
guilty of failure to pay their field 
workers the legal minimum. 


“While the Agriculture Depart- 
ment approved miserably low 


wages, ranging from $3.85 to $5.25 


in 1952 for a 9-hour day to skilled 
farm workers,” said Mitchell, “our 


_lorganizers have found the workers | 


are employed for 9% hours while 
being paid for only 9 hours. 


“The Sugar Act requires that 


growers must pay the minimum 
wage set by the department and 


such wages must be paid in full be- 
We 
expect the Department of Agri- 
culture to withhold further subsidy 
payment until these claims are 
settled in full.” | 


CO-OP COTTON GIN 
PAYS OFF IN ARK. 


The January “Ebony”, a maga- 
zine similar to Life and circulated 
among Negro citizens, contains an 
interesting article about the suc- 


cess of the Blackfish Co-operative . 


Gin Association located near Black- 
fish Lake in Arkansas. 
was built 11 years ago by 52-small 
farmers and tenants who contrib- 
uted $10 to $50 each. Today it has 
114 shareholders, and last year paid 
dividends to its patrons amounting 
to $150,000. 


Hensie Roberts is the manager of 
the Blackfish Co-op. All of the 
shareholders are Negroes, many of 
them are old time members of the 
Union who laid the foundation for 
the successful co-op gin many 
years ago. | 
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Sugar Cane Workers 
Get Local Charter 


Nearly 500 Negro and white 
sugar cane plantation workers 
gathered in the Catholic Church 
hall in Reserve, La., on the night 
of January 30th to witness the in- 
stallation of the Charter of their 


new Union. The Charter of the 
Sugar Workers Local 317 was pre- 
sented by the President of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Workers Union, 
H. L. Mitchell, 
D. C. Vice President Hank Hasi- 


war, currently stationed in Louis- | 


lana, was chairman of the meeting 
of Sugar cane plantation workers. 
Upon the installation of the Char- 
ter, the officers of the new local 
union took over the meeting, with 
President Paul Chason in the Chair, 
assisted by Vice President L. J. 
Bollate, and Secretary-Treasurer 
Frank Lapeyrolerie. 


“We must find ways and means 
of breaking the low-wage system 
in the sugar cane fields,” said Mr. 
Mitchell in presenting the charter. 


“If sugar must be produced in | 


America, the United States gov- 
_ ernment should see that the work- 
ers who produce it are able to get 


a decent ware so that they may | 


live like men.’ 


Rev. Louis J. Twomey, S.J., of 
Loyola University, New Orleans, 
was the principal guest speaker of 
the evening. He told the new union 
members that “the sugar cane 
workers have begun a movement of 
tremendous importance not only to 
Louisiana but to your fellowmen in 
the Texas and Florida cane fields.” 
Father Twomey also told the Negro 
and white plantation workers in 
the meeting, “You are doing one of 
. the most important things that can 
-be done in the South today. You 
are fighting preservation of Chris- 
tian democracy. 


“There are many who do not 
want the Negro to enjoy the full 
right of democracy but I don’t 
know of any agent or any group 
that has done as much for democ- 
racy—democracy without regard to 
race or color—as organized labor. 
Let us pledge ourselves that under 
God and with the help of God we 
will dedicate ourselves to this great 
ideal: That the South we love will 
become as truly a home for the 
Negro as it is for the White.” 


Also attending the ‘meeting of 
sugar cane workers were Rev. John 
’ F. Planeta of Vienna, Austria and 
Rev. Francis Braganza of India 


of Washington, | 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL WORKERS UNION 
BALANCE SHEET 


DECEMBER 31, 1952. 
By A. G. Hall & Company, Public Accountants & Auditors 


CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash on 


Cash in The Security Gavines & Commercial Bank 


Membership Dues Receivable 


Loans Receivable 


TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 


FIXED ASSETS—At Cost 
Office Furniture & Fixtures 


Less—Reserve for Depreciation 


TOTAL NET BOOK VALUE 


CHARTERS AND ORGANIZATIONAL EXPENSES 


TOTAL ASSETS 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Note Payable—Amalgamated Bank of New York 
Provision for Federal & D. C. Payroll Taxes 


EXHIBIT A 
ASSETS: | 
.$ 45.00 
2,150.23 
... 3,200.00 
270.26 
$ 5,665.49 
$1,122.30 
4 404.24 
718.06 
205.00 
$ 6,588.55 
LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
$ 450.00 
243.97 
50.00. 


Salary Due and Unpaid 12-31-52 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . 


SURPLUS 
Balance—December 1, 1951 


$ 743.97 
$3,712.81 


Add—Excess of Income over Expenses year ended 12-31-52 ....... 3,762.92 


Total $7,475.73 
Deduct—Adjustment to depreciation reserve........... $. 17.76 
: —Excess of Expenses over 
Income—Month of Dec. 1951 1,613.40 1,631.15 
Balance—December 31, 1952 5,844.58 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS ... 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 


FOR THE PERIOD ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1952 


EXHIBIT B 
INCOME Month of 
Dec. 1951 Year 1952 
Membership Dues $2,259.10 $59,920.02 
Initiation Fees ... 109.00 3,495.00 
Local Union Supplies 16.40 291.24 
Contributions and Grants : 855.00 15,000.00 
: TOTAL INCOME $3,239.50 $78,706.26 

EXPENSES 
Office and Administrative Expenses $ 440.51 $ 5,472.27 
Salaries ........ “2, 805.00 24,245.00 
Organizers’ Expenses . 903.79 9,334.43 
Per Capita Tax A. F. of L...... 3,375.00 
Organization, Strike and Legal Defense 18,299.67 
Publication and Mailing Costs Union Paper : 1,595.80 
Convention Expenses 250.00 46.00 
Taxes, Property, Social. Security, etc. 39.90 1,021.55 
Executive Board Meetings -. 1,775.00 
Premiums for Members Covered by Group Fakavasnn 409.20 9,622.40 
Depreciation Expenses 108.92 
Interest on Borrowed Money 4.50 47.25 
TOTAL EXPENSES $4,852.90 $74,943.34 

Excess of Income Over Year Ending 
December 31, 1952 ; $ 3,762.92 

Excess of Expenses Over Income Month of December, 613.40 
TOTAL 


$78,706.26 


who were visiting in the United 
States. 


Rev. Harry J. Maloney of Na- 
poleonville, La., who _ provided 


school buses to bring the workers 


from his parish, told of many men 
who try to support families on 12 
to 16 dollars a week. Rev. Joseph 
G. Turner, pastor of the Church in 
Reserve, La., in whose hall the 
meeting was held, told the union 


men that the priests were attend- 


ing this meeting, “are not working 
for you, we are working for Christ. 
Christ was’a worker. The Catholic 
priest stands for right and justice 
for the workers as well as everyone 
else.” 


Representatives of the C.I.0. Re- 
finery Workers Union also pledged 
their full co-operation and assist- 
ance to the new A. F. of L. Local 


Union. 


PEOPLE'S LOBBYIST 
PASSES AWAY 


Benjamin™'C. Marsh, one of the 
few men in Washington who rep- 
resented the people, died December 
30, 1952 at his home in Winter 
Park, Florida. Ben Marsh was head 
of the People’s Lobby and operated 
in Washington for many years, al- 
ways defending the cause of the 
people, among them the little 
farmer, the sharecropper and farm 
worker. He retired in 1950 at the 
age of 72 on his Social Security 


Pension that amounted to $72 a 
month. Ben did not leave much of 
an estate to his heirs, but he left 
thousands of: his people whom he 
faithfully represented for so many 
years, better off because he lived. 


$ 6,588.55 


LABOR COMMITTEE TELLS 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 
WHAT'S NEEDED ON 
FARM LABOR 


Labor’s Committee on Farm La- 
bor met in Washington February 
16, 17th, and urged the new Secre- 
tary of Labor, Mr. Durkin, to pro- 
tect American farm workers from 


competition with foreign labor. In 


its two day session the Committee 


composed of 9 A. F. of L. and 9 
C.1.0. representatives adopted res- 


olutions calling for amendments to 
Public Law 78 under which Mexi- 
can nationals are imported, and 
called for action by the Department 


to protect U. S. citizens against — 
unfair treatment. : 


The Labor Committee urged Sec- 


retary Durkin to challenge openly 


the move of the growers to trans- 
fer the farm labor program back to 
the Department of Agriculture. It 
also said that Labor would oppose 
extension of the law permitting 
importation of Mexican Nationals 
beyond another year. 


Among. the 
made were for public hearings to 
determine whether or not foreign 
workers are needed, and to deter- 
mine the real prevailing wage rate, 
in areas where it was proposed to 
import foreign workers. 


The new Secretary of Labor was 
called upon to enforce an article in 
the agreement between U. S. and 
Mexico giving Mexican nationals 
the right to select a union as their 
representative to deal with employ- 
ers on matters concerning the con- 
tract. 


C.1.0. representatives were also 


concerned about the employment of 
Mexican nationals in packing fresh 
fruits and vegetables in California 
and Arizona fields. The grower- 
shippers are changing methods of 
packing products and much work 
is now being done directly in the 
fields instead of in the sheds. 


workers and contracts with em- 
ployers. It was reported that 
nearly 1,000 Mexican nationals 
were being hired to pack lettuce 
in the fields at wages of 70¢ an 
hour for their work. C.I.0. mem- 
bers formerly received $2 or more 
an hour. AFL _ representatives 
joined C.I.0O. representatives in de- 
manding immediate action to stop 
the use of Mexican nationals on 
these skilled jobs. 

The Committee also called for 
immediate action to stop illegal de- 
ductions being made for wire used 
in tying carrots. 


recommendations - 


The | 
C.I.0. has a union of packing shed 
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Who is Who in the Union 
Ernesto Galarza is a triple threat 
man for the Agricultural Workers 


Union. In addition to being the 
Director of Research and Educa- 


tion, he serves as a full time or-. 


ganizer and is also 5th Vice Presi- 
dent of the Union. 


Ernie is a natural for his jobs 
in agriculture. <A _ naturalized 
American, he was born in Mexico 


Ernesto Galarza 


and was brought to the United 
States when he was six years old. 


Members of his family were mi- 
grant workers who followed the 
crops up and down the rich agri- 
cultural valleys of California, pick- 
ing fruits, vegetables, and cotton 
each year. His first known activity 


_ with the problems of human rela- 


tions began when he was 15 years 
old. His family was then working 
in the fields near Sacramento with 
hundreds of other _ seasonal 
They lived in a tent 
pitched on the ditch bank. An 
epidemic occurred and in many 
cases, whole families were ill and 
a large number of babies and small 
children died. Ernie led a dele- 
gation of workers to the state cap- 
ital. He found a sympathetic lis- 
tener in Dr. Simon J. Lubin who 
was then Commissioner of Hous- 
ing and Immigration. 
tion of the labor camp was made 
and it was discovered that the sick- 
ness was due in part to the use of 
polluted water from the irrigation 
canal and to chronic malnutrition. 


During the “season of-repose”’, 
a social worker’s term for the 
winter months’ period of unemploy- 
ment in large-scale agriculture, the 
Galarza family managed some way 
to eke out a living in a segregated 


- Mexican slum in the “City of An- 


gels”. There in Los Angeles 
Ernesto had his first taste of edu- 


cation in the city’s public schools. |. 


With the help of friends who be- 


came interested in the brilliant | 


young Mexican boy, he finished Oc- 
cidental College with an A.B. de- 


gree in 1927. In 1929, Leland Stan- 
ford University awarded him his 
M.A. He then went East for a 
Ph.D. at Columbia University. 
Somewhere along the line he ac- 
quired a carefully hidden Phi Beta 
Kappa key. He did research work 
for the Foreign Policy Association 
while at Columbia, and then taught 
for a few years at Jamaica, Long 
Island. He married Mae Taylor 
who was also a teacher. They have 
two daughters, Karla and Eli Lu. 


In 1936 he went to Washington’ 


to work for the Pan American 
Union. His work there required 
almost constant travel throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. He be- 
came an authority on Latin-Ameri- 


|can problems and was in great de- 


mand as a lecturer and writer on 


| problems of our southern neigh- 


bors. In 1946 he resigned his posi- 
tion with the Pan American Union 
for, he said, he was tired of con- 
stantly dealing with “little men be- 
hind\ the big desks” in Washington 


and elsewhere. | 
He then began his work with the 
National Agricultural Workers 


Union and returned to California 
as an organizer. He became the 
Union’s Research and Education 
Director and as such has prepared 
thoroughly documented studies, ar- 
ticles, briefs, and statements deal- 
ing with human relations in large- 
scale agriculture. The documents 
always impress and often greatly 
disturb the complacency of officials 
of government agencies who are 
supposed to deal with the prob- 
lems of these forgotten men, wom- 
en, and children who follow the 
crops with the sun. 


UNION LEADER 


One of the few charter members 
of the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union died in Memphis, January 
28th. He was A. B. Brookins, 85 
years of age. Brookins was first 


elected Chaplain of the Marked 


Tree, Ark., Local in 1934. During 
the time when thousands of share- 
croppers were: being evicted from 


the plantations under the AAA 


plow up program, Brookins led the 
singing of the Union song, “We 
Shall Not Be Moved”, as hundreds 
of men, women, and children 
marched from field to field protest- 
ing their mistreatment by the big 
cotton planters. 


When the Union carried the 
plight of the sharecroppers. to 
Court, the planters started a reign 
of terror. Brookins’ 
Marked Tree was the first to be 
riddled with machine gun fire. His 
small daughter was struck by a 
bullet as she and her mother lay 
on the floor of the cabin. Brookins 
was away from home at the time, 
but an old coat hanging on the door 
was torn to shreds by the gun fire, 
and for many years it was kept as 
evidence of the outlawry in Ar- 
kansas. 


Brookins had to move his family 
to Memphis for safety. He was the 
first of the dozen or more union 
leaders who so sought refuge in 
Memphis from the Night Riders, 


An inspec- || 


In Memoriam 


The following members of the Union passed away in 1952. 
A $250 death benefit was paid by the Union to their beneficiaries. 


Date of Death 
George Beckett, Barnum, Minn.—Local 298........ PES May 138, 1952 
Norbon R. Brooks, Arvin, Calif.—Local 218................ Nov. 24, 1952 
Peter Camelo, Hammond, La.—Local 312................... June 26, 1952 
Samuel Elliott, Ponchatoula, La.—Local 312................Dee. 1, 1952 
Juan Flores, Soledad, Calif—Local 284.................... ee Dec., 1952 
Anthony P. Giannoble, Hammond, La.—Local 312..... May 138, 1952 
John Jancse, Butler, Pa.—Local Oct. 30, 1952 
Corine Johnson, Independence, La.—Local 312............ May. 138, 1952 
Clarence W. Mathews, Ponchatoula, La.—Local 312... Mar. 4, 1952 
Tony Musacchai, Tickfaw, La.—Local 312 ...........00.0.00... Jan., 1952 
Herbert D. Rieger, Butler, Pa.—Local 292..............0.... .. Oct. 6, 1952 
*Pedro Sebunga, Delano, Calif—Local 254................... May 22, 1952 
William Sitek, Little Falls, N. Y—Local 262............... July 24, 1952 
Jean D. Tureau, Lake, La.—Local 312.........00..0000000002. July 9, 1952 


Lindsey W. Winston, Russellville, Ala.—Local 1380..... July 3, 1952 


Sansait Sebunga, cannot be located. 
notify the National Office. 


* Payment for this member has not been made as his beneficiary, Cresanto 
If any reader knows his address, please 


home in: 


PASSES 


as the plantation thugs termed 
themselves. | | 
Brookins continued his work for 
the Union and going into Arkansas 
often at the risk of his life to meet 
with his fellow union members who 
would gather in secret meeting 
places, on the back roads near the 
swamps and bayous which only a 
man on foot could reach. Later in 
1936 during the Cotton Choppers’ 
strike when union meetings were 
being broken up, the story is told 
that the outer guards posted by the - 
Union Local reported that Paul 
Peacher the “Law” of Earl, Ark., 
was leading a raiding party on the 
union meeting being held in a 
Church near the woods. The mem- 
bers being warned in time, re- 
treated but left the light burning 
and bolted the church door. Peach- 
er and his gang approached the 
church and battered the door down. 
As Peacher stood reflected clearly 
in the light of the lamp in the 
church, a Union member with a 
30-30 rifle drew a bead on him. 
Brookins put a hand on the man’s 
shoulder and quietly said, “Brother 
don’t shoot him, the Union will 
take care of Mr. Peacher.” Paul 
Peacher never knew that only the 
hand and word of a hated union 
leader kept him from death that 
night. He lived to be convicted in 
a federal court of holding union 
men in peonage. : 
Brookins made trips to Washing- 
ton and other places in behalf of 
the Union. He was quiet and un- 
assuming but was always on hand 
while there was work to be done. 
He helped fight the Communists 
when they tried to wreck the Union 
in 1938 and 39. During a conven- 
tion held in Memphis in 1939 by 
Don Henderson, the leader of the 
Commies, Brookins and a group of 


|loyal Union members proposed to 


make a Christian out of Henderson. 
They wanted to take Henderson 
down to the foot of Beale St. and 
forcibly baptize him in the Missis- 
sippi River. Officers of the Union 
vetoed the idea. Henderson doesn’t 
know yet that he almost got a 
baptism by immersion in “Old Man 
River.” 

Brookins has now gone to a bet- 
ter land where there are no evic- 
tions, no night riders, no commu- 
nists, but we are sure that he is 
among the angels singing “The 
Union is a Marchin’, We Shall Not 
be Moved.” 
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THE DEALERS 


Ike was elected President in No- 
vember, and took office J anuary 
20th. Along with the General, big 
business moved into Washington to 

take over the government. “What’s 
Good for General Motors is Good 
for America”, said C. E. Wilson, 


President of the world’s biggest 


corporation as he prepared to take 
on his new job as Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense. Cracked Adlai 
Stevenson, defeated candidate for 
President on the Democratic ticket, 
“T do not believe that the general 
welfare (of the American People) 
is a subsidiary of General Motors.” 
Other cracks have been made to the 
effect that the President’s Cabinet 
is now made up of 8 millionaires 
and a plumber. Martin P. Durkin, 
head of the AFL Plumbers and 
Steamfitters Union, is included in 
official Washington and appears to 
be about the only non-millionaire 
who is the head of a Department. 
Not only are the top government 


jobs being run by big businessmen, 


but all the way down the line the 
men now making the policies of 
government are “Big Dealers.” 
This is not the first time that we 
have had wealthy men in public 


office, but it is the first time the 
top managers of Industry have 
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OVER WASHINGTON 


been in the saddle. It remains to 
be seen how they will perform in 
political life. It cannot be denied 
that most of them are able men 
who have proven their worth as 
managers of huge corporations. 
But such men have always been 
concerned primarily with produc- 
tion schedules and in showing a 
profit for their stockholders. They 
have had little to do with the great 
masses of people. They have been 
concerned with people only as cus- 
tomers who buy the products their 
corporations produce. They are not 
politicians in the sense that they 
have ever had to get out among the 


voters and win an election on their 


record. True, there is plenty of 
politics inside the great corpora- 
tions, and most of the Big Dealers 


have had to fight their: way to the 


top, sometimes by methods that 
would not dare be used by even the 
worst of politicians seeking votes. 
Only time can tell how much of 
an ordeal the Big Deal will be. 


The Eisenhower Administration 
has been in power less than 60 days 
and mistakes have already been 
made that may prove costly to the 
American people. For instance the 
first action of the new Secretary of 
State was to tell our friends in 
Europe—either do as we say or we 
will cut off your funds. That’s 
hardly the way to win friends and 
influence people. And then there 
was a speech made by Ezra Benson, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
told the farmers that guarantees of 
high prices for farm products was 
not good for their characters. Mr. 
Benson is one of the Elders of the 


| Morman Church, which is in reality 


a big business operation owning 
sugar beet refineries and just about 
everything else in Utah. His first 
act as Secretary of the huge gov- 
ernment department was to send 
a letter to all the thousands of 
government workers that he ex- 
pected to do a full days’ work for 
full days’ pay. Such letters are 
referred to as the Epistle from the 
Apostle. 


In the Department of Labor 
there have been but few changes 
made as yet. Members of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Workers are in 
hope that “Plumber” Durkin will 
eventually push some of the De- 
partment policies along with a few 
people down the drain. 


Farm Union Exposes — 
Plot to Import Japanese 
for Citrus Grove Work 


Washington, D. C.— H. L. 
Mitchell, president of the AFL 
National Agricultural Workers 
Union, has exposed what he 
charges is a plot to import thou- 


sands of Japanese workers for ex- | 


ploitation on California’ s large 
scale farms. 


The Nippon Times (English 
language daily) of Toyko, pub- 
lished an article Dec. 28 stating 
that the Citrus Growers Associa- 
tion of Ventura, Calif., had re- 
quested Gov. Shinji Ono of the 
Wakayama Prefecture to recruit 
7,000 Japanese farm laborers to be 
sent to the United States to work 
on.the Pacific coast. According to 
the newspaper, the association said 
that the California farm operators 
wanted 14,000 men from 18 to 30 
years of age to work at wages of 
$2 a day plus board and room. 


Commenting the Nippon 
Times report Mitchell said: “It 
seems that there is no limit to 
which some large farm operators 
in the United States will go in an 
effort to find labor to exploit at low 
wages and an abundance of poor 
rates in California average about 
$1 per hour. American fruit pick- 
ers are skilled workers paid on a 
piece rate basis of 12c to 20c a box, 
and on good days some of them 
earn $12 to $15, depending on the 
condition of the groves and the 
number of workers available. They 
will at least average nearly $1 an 
hour for the time they can. work. 


“It is quite obvious that the Ven- 
tura citrus growers are making 
these plans for importing Japanese 
as a threat to keep down the wages 
of American workers. If workers 
will not accept wage cuts the grow- 
ers will tell them they can bring 
in Japanese at $2 a day to take 
their jobs. 


“No Real Labor Shortage” 


“Our union is calling this matter 
to the attention of the Departments 
of Justice and Labor. There is no 
real labor shortage in American 

agriculture, only a _ shortage in 
wages. The present farm wage 
working conditions. Large scale 
factory farm operators, particular- 
ly in the Southwest and Pacific 
coast states, want two men for 
every job, and they will go to any 
extent to bring in foreign workers 
to exploit.” 

information about the proposed 


DEATH STRIKES 
LABOR LEADERS — 


Philip Murray, President of the 
C.I.O. died in early November. In 
less than two weeks William 
Green, for 31 years President of 
the A. F. of L., passed away. In 
February, Allan S. Haywood, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of C.I.O., 
was stricken with a heart attack 
while addressing a union meeting. 
All three were at one time officers © 
of the United Mine Workers of 
America, headed by John L. Lewis. 

William Green, the President of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
held his union membership in Local 
204 of the National Agricultural 
Workers Union at the time of his 
death. 

Upon the death of Mr. Green, 
the A. F. of L. Executive Council 
immediately elected George Meany 
as President. Mr. Meany had been 
Secretary-Treasurer since 1940. A > 
few weeks after Mr. Murrays’ 
death, the C.I1.0. Convention se- 
lected Walter P. Ruether, President 
of the one million member Auto- 
mobile Workers Union, as its Chief. 
Allan S. Haywood was chosen Ex- 
ecutive Vice President by the C.1.0. 
Convention. 


Mexican Nationals 
Meet Death 
Unsafe Trucks Blamed 


At 5 a.m., February 19, five Mex- 
ican nationals were instantly killed 
and 16 others seriously injured in 
the Imperial Valley of California 
when the truck they were riding 
to work on the Arena Co. farm was 
hit by a Southern Pacific train near 
Brawley. Two weeks previous 38 
Mexican nationals riding in a truck 
owned by the D’Arrigo Co. turned 
over and 9 men were hospitalized. 
Officers of the Local Unions in the 
area are spark plugging a cam- 
paign in co-operation with State 
authorities to stop the use of un- 
safe trucks used in hauling both 


|foreign and American workers to 


and from the fields. Vice President 
Galarza immediately filed a pro- 
test with the U. S. Department of 
Labor on the unsafe transportation 
being used by employers: of the 
foreign workers. 


importation of Japanese workers 
to be exploited by California fruit 
growers came from the AFL Free 
Trade Union Committee whose rep- 
resentative in Asia is Richard 


L. G. Deverall, now stationed in 
Tokyo. 


